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Space Age Achievements and Goals 


Excerpts from address by Commissioner 


the annual 


{llen at 


meeting of the New York State Council of City and 
Village Superintendents, September 21. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


7. EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST YEAR 
have that 

which a premium must be placed on edu- 
Our 


educators is to turn weakness to strength 


shown age is one in 


cational strength. responsibility as 
and to do this as quickly as possible. 

this 
Education has gained new status 
thinking. The 
education in the 


has impressed the American people with 


For us. is a time of creat oppor- 
tunity. 
in public importance 


ascribed to space race 


the strategic role of education in) ow 


society. Educational excellence. they are 
beginning to realize, is in the long run 
more important to national security than 
military might. 

Bee ause ol this new comprehension ol 
education's value. there is a growing will- 
ingness in the public mind to give the 
degree of support necessary to procure exX- 
cellence in education. 

The public is beginning to understand 
the value of good schools. The demand is 


for increasing emphasis on basic dis- 
ciplines. higher standards of performance. 
a general toughening-up. Curriculum 
changes are being called for. such as an 
intensified program in science and mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. and greater 
There is 


the 


attention to the gifted students. 
a more general acknowledgment of 
need for greater commitment to education 
and a more widespread conviction that ex- 


cellence is the goal we must pursue. 


If full benefit is to be gained from this 
erowing spirit of dedication to education. 
if this 


portane e ol 


increasing awareness of the im- 


education is to result in the 


necessary increase in support. we must 
demonstrate that we know how to improve 
our schools. how to bring them ever nearer 
the goal of This is the 


task before us. 


true excellence 


ol some of the 


State 


\ brief cataloging sleps 
iaken by kdu 


cation Department during the past year 


the Regents and the 


which led to legislative developments and 
widespread local action will show clearly 
New York State's response Lo the challenge 
of the Space Age and to the increasing 


consciousness of the strategic importance 


of education in society. 


In November. the 


calling 


oul 


Regents issued a 


statement upon teachers. school 


oflicials. State leaders. the general public 


and students to review their approach to 
education in the light of the stern demands 


of the times. This was followed by meet 


ings in the Department with leading sci- 


State to con- 


entists and educators in our 


sidet specific steps needed to strengthen 


the teaching of science and mathematics. 


As a result of these conferences. I outlined 


a series of financial and administrative 


proposals for stimulating and assisting the 
school districts to raise their efforts to the 


level being called for. Later. the Regents 








adopted most of these proposals and many 
of them 


nors budget or legislative bills. 


found their way into the Gover- 


In the meantime, a committee of school 
and lay leaders. appointed by me were at 
work considering ways and means of mak- 
ing more eflicient and economical use of 
existing school personnel, organization 
and facilities to improve the quality of in- 
struction and achieve a higher level of 
This committee, headed by 


Cort- 


performance. 
Superintendent Franklyn Barry of 
land. submitted its report in January. The 
recommendations contained therein were 
widely disseminated and served to provide 
State and local 


additional support for 


action. 


1958 Legislation Significant 
On January 31, the Regents issued their 


significant statement on “A Financial 


Program for Maintaining and Improving 
the Quality of Elementary and Secondary 
This 
five major proposals for increased State 
add 78 
million dollars to the annual budget of the 


school districts of the State. 


Education.” statement contained 


aid for education. estimated to 


On the basis of these recommendations 
by the Regents and those made by the Edu- 
cational Conference Board. and with the 
encouragement and support of educators 
and citizens throughout the State. the 
Legislature of 1958 passed, and the Gov- 
ernor approved. one of the broadest and 
most far-reaching programs of educational 
legislation ever adopted in any one year 
in this State. 
of this 


capitulate its major features: 


To appreciate the signifi- 
PI : 


cance program, it is well to re- 


increase of $53 million dollars in 


1. An 
the funds 
under the basic State aid formula 


» 
apportioned to school districts 


2. An appropriation of $200,000 to the De- 
partment for allocation on a sharing basis to 
school districts to encourage research and 
experimentation in science and mathematics 


and in methods for educating the gifted 
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3. An appropriation of $480,000 to the De- 
partment for special refresher courses for 
teachers of science and mathematics 

t. An appropriation of $100,000 to the De- 
partment for expanding and improving our 
testing and guidance services ete. 

5. The doubling from 500 to 1,000 of the 
number of Regents scholarships for students 
wishing to study science and engineering 

6. The establishment of 250 fellowships 
for graduate students wishing to prepare for 
college teaching 

7. An appropriation of $600,000 for educa- 
tional television, including funds to inaugu- 
first 
television project in New York State 

8. An 
Higher Education 
establish a guaranty loan program for college 


rate the major broadcast educational 


appropriation of $500,000 to the 
Assistance Corporation to 


students 

9. An appropriation of $375,000 to the De- 
partment for use in assisting the New York 
City Board of 
programs for delinquent and potentially de- 


Education to strengthen its 
linquent youth 

10. An appropriation of $700,000 for stimu- 
lating and assisting in the more rapid de- 
velopment of county and multicounty public 


library service 


Action at the level. 


dramatic. 


local equally 
widespread and of 
School 
across the State have taken special steps 
Letters 


and reports to the Department have re- 


has been 


great significance. systems all 


to meet the challenge facing them. 


vealed evidence of vigorous local leader- 
ship by school administrators and boards 
of education in meeting the needs for 
higher quality education. 

At the Federal level. too, the year has 
been an eventful one for education. Con- 
gress passed, on the closing day of its ses- 
sion. the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, declaring that “the security of 
the Nation requires the fullest develop- 
ment of the mental resources and technical 
This 
act authorizes an appropriation of $152.,- 
500,000 for the year ending June 30, 1959. 


For the Titles in which the distribution is 


skills of its young men and women.” 
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as 


verned by formula. the amount author- 
ed for New York State is $12.500,000, 
(he amount thus far appropriated by Con- 
ress is $40,000,000, of which New York 
State is entitled to an allotment of 
Ss? 700.000. 

| shall issue a special bulletin giving 
vou details on the Department's plans for 
participating in the new program and on 
how you may apply for aid under this Act 
just as soon as final instructions as to 
procedure are received from the United 
States Office of Education. 

The achievements of the past year in 
education have been truly momentous. 
Measured against any other period in his- 
tory they stand out in bold relief against 
the horizon of human progress. But in 
relation to the swift-moving events of the 
Ave of Space, they are somewhat dwarfed. 
| he past year is one of special consequence 
not so much for what has been accom- 
plished in it. creditable though the record 
is. but more for its place in history as the 
vear in which a new era in education 
began. 

In reality we can consider these achieve- 
ments as only the prelude to future efforts. 
They must be greatly extended and ex- 
panded until we have secured a degree of 
personal commitment to education which 
will enable it to avert catastrophe and win 
the race of life. What then should be our 


coals for the year ahead? 


Establishing Priorities 

The time has arrived when we in educa- 
tion must make selections and agree on 
priorities. When one analyzes soberly the 
statistical facts about the growing size and 
cost of the educational task. it is evident 
that hard choices will have to be made. 
There is not now and will not be in the 
foreseeable future enough manpower. 
money or energy to do all the things for 
all the people that special interests — ours 
and those of others — can put forward. 
How are priorities to be determined? 
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The following criteria are proposed as a 

test: 

1. Will what is proposed, if successfully exe- 

euted, do (for individuals or society) 

good in proportion to the effort involved? 

». Are the ends to be served appropriate to 
the needs of the times — or more impor- 
tant, the needs of the future? 

3. Are the ends to be served the appropriate 
ends of schools? Are they more fittingly 
the ends of some other agency? 

t. Do we know how to do that which is pro- 

posed well enough so that its purpose has 
a chance of being achieved? 

If we were to apply these tests to the 
curriculum of our high schools. for ex- 
ample. | believe we could find enough time 
and space for those things which are of 
the essence. There would then. in my 
opinion. be time to do better. more deeply 
and with greater effect the things for which 
the high school is designed and equipped 
to do. such as: 

a. Increase competence in the use of 

the native language. 

bh. Add one or more languages as com- 
munication — skills —languages well 
enough learned so that the learner 
can use them to speak. to under- 
stand. to read and to write. 

c. Develop understanding of the trends 
and forces of history: to gain per- 
spective on our so iety and our 
problems by knowing more of the 
record of mankind. 

d. Teach the working of things — ma- 
chines. matter. growth. 

e. Develop competence in the handling 
of quantitative symbols. 

If this seems to be a call to revitalize 
the teaching of English. foreign languages. 
history. natural science and mathematics. 
that is precisely what is intended! 


Raising Standards of Performance 
Another basic goal for the year should 
be the maintenance of high standards of 
performance. The potential of the high 
quality program arrived at through the 
hard test of priorities can never be real- 


ized unless all persons involved stu- 
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are held 


and 


dents. teachers. administrators 


to equally high quality in execution 


performance. This is important not only 


for its effect on achieving better education. 
Noth- 


but also for its effect on character. 


ing makes human beings stand taller on 
respect. themselves more than the con- 
sciousness of using their abilities to the 
utmost in giving of their best to the task 


at hand. 


Emphasizing Attention to the Individual 


Another prin iple basic to oun concep- 


tion of democratic education is the im- 


portance of the individual. Education is 
We must not lose sight 


The goal of the full realization of 


a personal thing. 
of this. 
each person's potential should be the same 
for all. but the pattern for achieving this 
each individual. We 
identify the 


will differ ton 


eoal 


must continue our efforts to 
capabilities of each student and through 
wise guidance help him to make the most 
of his possibilities. Special attention must 


he given to students with special talents. 


Extending the Power of the Teacher 

(Any consideration of fundamental ob- 
jectives must include the improvement of 
This is the heart of the Depart- 
is that of the 
There can be no 
this 


teaching. 
ment’s task as much as it 
school superintendent's. 
diminution of. or deviation from. 
basic objective. no matter what moon may 
effect that 


moon may be having on the tide of public 


be currently in orbit or what 


opinion. Regardless of changing times 
and shifting pressures. all of our efforts. 
must be 
For this 


upon 


with ever-increasing intensity. 


directed toward better teaching. 
audience. there is no need to dwell 
this objective because it has long been our 
common concern. There is the need. how- 
ever. for us to recognize the opportunity 


offered by 


aids for improving teaching and extending 


new and improved technical 


the influence and power of the most 


( apable teachers. 
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the Power of the School 


Superintendent 


Extending 


Equally as important as the goal of ex- 
tending the power of the teacher is that of 
extending the power of the superintendent. 
If the superintendent is to be the educa- 
tional leader he is expected to be. he must 
thinking. 


tention to the central duties of his position 


have time for time for more at- 


and less to those on the periphery. 


Improving Public Understanding 


Still another goal by no means new 
is the bettering of public relations. 

Events of last vear brought out clearly 
the need for more effective interpretation 


of the work of 


and accomplishments. 


the schools their needs 
Much of the criti- 
cism leveled at our schools in this past 
vear resulted from a lack of facts and un- 


The 


role in 


derstanding. recognition of educa- 


tion's essential our society has 
brought an increase in public interest and 
support. If this interest and support is to 
erow in proportion to the future needs of 
better in- 


education, the public must be 


formed. more thoroughly “ educated for 


education. 


Securing Adequate Financial Support 
for Education 

\ goal underlying all efforts to improve 
the quality of education is the provision of 
truly adequate financial support. 

The problem of finance is not merely 
the provision of enough money to meet 
annually increasing enrollments and rising 
costs. The great fallacy in attacking the 


problem of finance. to quote from the 


Rockefeller Report. “is the widely held 
view that all we require are a few more 
teachers. a few more buildings. a little 


more money. Such an approach will be 


disastrous. We are moving into the most 


demanding era in our history. An educa- 


tional system grudgingly and _ tardily 


patched to meet the needs of the moment 
We must 


will be perpetually out of date. 
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iild for the future in education as 
daringly and aggressively as we have built 
ther aspects of our national life in the 
past.” 

If we are to build daringly and aggres- 
sively for the future in education, we must, 
among other things, be assured that our 
method of financial support will make it 
possible to do so. This means that the 
tax machinery for the support of educa- 
tion must be adequate for, and responsive 
to, the vast expansion of education and its 
rapidly changing developments. This ma- 
chinery must also be responsive to the 
changing economic conditions and to the 
changes in the distribution of taxable 
wealth. 

New York State's pattern of school sup- 
port has long been recognized as outstand- 
ing among the States of the Union and has 
served well the needs of the schools in the 
comparatively less pressing times of the 
past. There are growing signs, however, 
that that pattern may not be adequate or 
sufficiently responsive for the demanding 
era into which we are so rapidly moving. 
We must not allow our school districts to 
be handicapped in meeting fully the needs 
of the schools by an outmoded or restric- 
tive tax structure. The time to assure our- 
selves that our plan of school support is 
adequate for the heavy burdens of the 
future is now. It is imperative, therefore, 
to the future of education, that a reex- 
amination of the ability of existing tax re- 
sources at both the local and State levels, 
be made as soon as possible. Such a re- 
examination could not, of course, be made 
without the consideration of other govern- 
mental requirements and the effect upon 
the total State and local tax structure. I 
urge that this reexamination be given high 
priority by the Governor and Legislature 
during the 1959 Session of the Legislature. 

In the meantime, I wish to repeat what 
| have said to you on numerous other 


occasions, namely, that the surest road 
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toward more adequate school support is 
the demonstration on our part, as educa- 
tional administrators, of what a good 
school is and what it takes to get it. I 
have long been convinced, on the basis 
of experience, that the funds to support 
good schools will be forthcoming if and 
when we make it clear that those funds 
will make a difference in the quality of 


education produced. 


Maintaining an Experimental Approach 
The final goal I would like to present 
could well be entitled “ Keeping an Open 
Mind.” 
Our schools are being asked to provide 
ever-better education for ever-increasing 
While attempting to do this, 


they are at the same time forced to oper- 


numbers. 


ate within set limits of time, currently 
available personnel, facilities and other re- 
strictions. If these limits are not to im- 
pede success, ways must be found of 
counteracting their restrictive effect. 

The obvious answer to this problem is 
experimentation and exploration — a con- 
stant search for ways of operating more 
effectively and of using to greater advan- 
tage the available resources. Such a 
search demands a mind open to new ideas, 
a willingness to challenge old practices and 
to discard those found to be outmoded, 
and a willingness to accept change where 
it will bring improvement. 

To the superintendent falls the task of 
revealing to his teachers the advantage and 
potential of new or different methods, and 
of encouraging and inspiring in them the 
willingness to experiment and explore and 
to try new things. 

Education’s growing _ responsibilities 
make the need for experimentation and 
exploration imperative. In times which 
encourage and foster fresh ideas, this ap- 
proach can lead to achievements never 


before thought possible. 
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These Are the Winners 


Questionnaires reveal backgrounds of 


the successful candidates in State 


Regents Scholarship Program 





HOPEFUL CANDIDATES for a 1959 Regents scholarship are these 
seniors as they prepare to begin the statewide competitive examination given in local high 
October. 


schools in 


McGuire 


{ssociate in Test Development 


EW YORK STATE HAS LONG HAD THE 
\ most extensive program of scholar- 


ships in the country, both in number and 


Joun P. 


diversity of scholarships. In the past 
year the Regents Scholarship Program for 
high school seniors has experienced a 
number of major changes, and further 
imple- 
this 


period of transition there is considerable 


modifications are scheduled for 


mentation in the near future. In 
interest concerning the types of individuals 
who succeed in winning the scholarships 
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Close to 35,000 high school seniors competed for 


Albany High School 


1958 scholarships. 


provided by the State of New York as an 
investment in our society of the future. 
Last January close to 35,000 high school 
seniors competed for Regents scholarships 
carrying stipends in excess of 9 million 
dollars, and the largest number of scholar- 
ships in the history of the program — over 


6.500 — were granted. Questionnaires 
were sent to the scholarship winners in 
order to learn about the academic back- 
grounds and future plans of these superior 
pupils. Over 90 percent of the winners 
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responded to the questionnaire, and a 
epresentative sample of the returns was 
then analyzed to provide answers to a 


number of frequently recurring questions. 


How many units of secondary school 
preparation the average Re- 
gents scholarship winner have? 


does 


Regents scholarship winners have the 
equivalent of an additional year of sec- 
the 
Regents 
On the average, the Regents 


ondary school preparation beyond 


minimum requirements for a 
diploma. 
scholarship winners of the 1958 series had 
about 21] units at a time when only 16 
secondary school units were required for 
a Regents diploma. The winners of Gen- 
eral College scholarships and Engineering- 
Science scholarships possessed a slightly 


larger number of units than did the win- 


ners of Nursing scholarships and _ the 
winners of scholarships for the Children 
of Deceased or Disabled Veterans (War 


Orphan). 
In all four of these scholarship compe- 
titions the secondary school preparation 


of winners is highly concentrated in the 


traditional academic subjects — English, 


history, language, science and mathe- 


matics. For each of these subjects, the 


“average winner” in each scholarship 


competition had from 3 to 4 units of 
preparation. In only one other subject, 
did the 
much as one unit of preparation in grades 


9-12. 


music, average winners have as 


Occasionally a winner will have 
had extensive preparation in such areas 
as art. agriculture, business, home eco- 
nomics. industrial arts and technical sub- 
jects. However, on the average, winners 
have had little. if any. preparation in these 


areas. 


What is the pattern of preparation of 
scholarship winners in the elective 
areas of foreign languages, science 
and mathematics? 

Regents scholarship winners, as indeed 
they should be, are especially well pre- 
pared in both the elective and required 
areas of scholastic achievement.  Tradi- 
tionally the general achievement sections 
of the Regents Scholarship Examination 
based the common core 


have been upon 


TABLE | 


Units Earned in Science, Mathematics and Foreign Languages by Regents 
Scholarship Winners (1958 Series) 





General 


UNITS College 


Percent 
he ienc e 


} or more 
ffl eee ; 87 


bees Gree D oc ccencens l 
Mathematics 
t or more 53 
BOF MOTE .ncccccee 92 
Less than 2 l 
Language 
PO OE oo wccceucecus Ih 
3 or more ada Seuaced deme 82 
Less than 2 ............. | 
Total awards ......... 5,111 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Engineering- Basic War 

Science Nursing Orphan Combined 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

77 19 23 60 

95 Yt 73 89 

} 0 } l 

91 19 +] 57 

99 71 64 92 

i l 13 l 

37 51 10 +} 

83 82 63 82 

1 6 14 } 

1,000 300 100 6511 
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curriculum required of all pupils who earn 
a Regents diploma. Elective secondary 


school subjects in the areas of science, 
mathematics and foreign languages have 
not been measured directly by the scholar- 
Nevertheless, table 1] 


shows that for the four scholarship compe- 


ship examinaton. 


titions combined, 60 percent of the win- 
ners have had 4 or more units of prepara- 
tion in science, with nearly as many (57 


percent) having 4 or more units of mathe- 


matics. { somewhat smaller. but sub- 
stantial number of winners have 4 or 
more units in foreign languages (44 


percent). 


In respect to individual scholarship 
competitions. the winners of the Engineer- 
scholarships, as would be 
the 
preparation in science and mathematics. 
Winners of War Orphan scholarships seem 


to have somewhat less preparaton in all 


ing-Science 


expected, have greatest amount of 


three subjects than do the winners of other 
For all scholarships com- 
that 
program of 


scholarships. 


bined. it was determined two-thirds 


of the winners followed a 


TABLE 2 


that included 3 or more units of 


preparation for each of the three subjects, 


study 


science, mathematics and foreign language. 

Additional information was gained by 
studying course patterns in terms of pairs 
of subjects as presented in table 2. In 
table 2 


relationships of preparation in 


programs of study in science and lan- 
guage, mathematics and language, and 
mathematics and science are shown. 

For science and mathematics, 43 per- 


cent of all scholarship winners had 4 or 
more units of preparation in both subjects 
and over 80 percent had 3 or more units. 
than |] had than 2 
The War Orphan 


winners offered the least amount of prep- 


Fewer percent less 


units in both subjects. 


aration. but even here more than half of 


the group had 3 or more units in both 
subjects. 

For mathematics and foreign language, 
about 20 percent of all scholarship win- 
ners had 4 or more units in both subjects 
while three-fourths of all winners had 3 


Under 1 
both 


units of 


had 


or more preparaton. 


vercent less than 2 units in 
| 


» 


Units Earned in Various Subject Combinations by Regents Scholarship 


Winners ( 1958 Series) 





General 
UNITS College 
Percent 
Science and mathematics 
t or more in each ..... ; 39 
3 or more in each ....... 81 
Less than 2 in each ...... } 
Mathematics and language 
1 or more in each ...... 20 
> or more in each ....... 79 
Less than 2 in each ...... a 
Science and language 
1 or more in each ....... 19 
3} or more in each ....... 71 
Less than 2 in each ...... om 
Total awards ... 5,111 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Engineering Basi War 
Science Nursing Orphan Combined 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
71 14 18 
95 68 54 $2 
VU 0 } } 
33 10 18 21 
$2 98 1 75 
0 0 } ; 
27 22 13 20 
80 78 15 72 
0 0 0 l 
1,000 300 100 6511 
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inguage and mathematics. Table 2 indi- 
ites that an almost identical pattern is 
found for science and foreign languages 
1s a paired combination. 

{mong the major subjects, it seems 
clear that scholarship winners do not 
single out any one subject, or group of 
subjects. for specialization at the expense 
of other major subjects. While there is 
variation between series, scholarship win- 
ners in all series have followed  well- 


balanced programs. 


How do scholarship winners rank in 
their local schools? 

The scholarship examination is most 
successful in selecting those pupils for 
awards who rank at the top of their classes. 
While class standing has certain inherent 
limitations as an index of validity, it does 
serve as a partial measure of the effective- 
ness of the Regents Scholarship Examina- 
tion. For the 1958 series, about 90 per- 
cent of the Engineering-Science and Gen- 
eral College winners were in the top 
quarter of their high school classes. The 
Nursing group was not far behind as about 
80 percent were top quarter pupils. As 
might be expected because of the nonaca- 
demic features of eligibility, the War 
Orphan group was considerably less suc- 
cessful academically as only about half 


of those winners were in the top quarter. 


TABLE 3 


About 20 percent of the War Orphan 
group were in the bottom half of their class 
as opposed to only 2 or 3 percent for other 


scholarship groups. 


i hy do some scholarship ut inners 
decline their award? 

Almost all who decline the Regents 
scholarship award do so because they plan 
to attend college outside New York State. 
As attendance at a New York State college 
is a requirement of the Regents Scholar- 
ship Program, a number of individuals 
must of necessity relinquish their award 
or forgo out-of-State study. About 15 
percent of the General College and Engi- 
neering-Science winners decline for this 
reason, as do about 5 percent of the 
Nursing and War Orphan award winners. 
Most of the winners who intend to study 
outside New York State plan to attend 
private colleges. Less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the winners decline because 


they expect financial difficulty. 


What are the college plans of the 
scholarship winners? 

In the General College series just over 
one-third of the winners plan to enroll 
in liberal arts colleges. Only three other 
areas of study were selected by more than 
5 percent of the General College scholar- 


ship winners. These areas were engineer- 


High School Class Standing of Regents Scholarship Winners (1958 Series) 





SCHOLARSHIP NUMBER 
General (¢ ollege oeesawews 5.111 
Engineering-Science ....... 1,000 
Basic Nursing ............ 300 
We WD bakécccccteana 100 
nner see 6511 


HIGH SCHOOL STANDING 


Top Second Third Bottom 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

87 9 3 1.0 

92 6 2 0.4 

81 18 l 0.0 

53 26 21 0.0 

87 9 3 1.0 
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ing (16 percent). teaching (12 percent). 
and premedical (8 percent). 

Nearly half (41 percent) of the War 
Orphan scholarship winners plan to pre- 
pare for teaching careers. The next most 
popular choice in this group is liberal 
selected by 18 Business 


arts, percent. 


administration is selected by 14 percent 
of the War Orphan group. 

As would be expected, almost all of the 
winners plan to 


Nursing Scholarship 


enroll in nursing courses. In the Engi- 


neering-Science series the winners are 
about equally divided among those who 
intend to study engineering and those who 
follow a in such scientific 


will program 


areas as mathematics, chemistry and 


physics. 


Is success on the Regents Scholarship 
Examination related to age, sex or 
type of school? 

Scholarship winners are typical of all 
high school seniors in respect to age. The 
winners range in age from 15 to 19 years 
and have an average age of 1714 years. 


Boys and girls enjoy equal success on 


the Regents Scholarship Examination. In 
the General College series, where competi- 
tion is not restricted along vocational lines. 
56 percent of the awards were won by 
boys. However, this margin in favor of 
the boys is in reality only a reflection of 
the fact that boys comprise a similar per- 
centage of the scholarship candidates. 
Boys won 88 percent of the Engineering- 
Science awards while girls won 99 per- 
cent of the Nursing awards. 

It does not appear likely that a grossly 
disproportionate number of awards are 
Students 
attending public schools won 83 percent 
of the 
figures for 1957-58 indicate that about 


won by any one type of school. 


awards. but estimated enrollment 
80 percent of the secondary school pupils 
in New York State are enrolled in public 


schools. 


What is the total income of the parents 
of scholarship winners? 

about one-half of the 

1958 


parental income (be- 


Roughly speaking. 


scholarship winners in came from 


families whose total 





HARD AT WORK: Albany High School seniors, like thousands of young people in the 
State, strive for a Regents scholarship to help defray the expense of a college education. 
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taxes) falls in the $5,000 to $10,000 


About one-quarter of the group 


fore 
range. 
$5.000 and a like number is 
It 


that. in the past six years, there has been 


falls below 
above $10.000. is clear from table 4 
a marked increase in the income of the 
of This 


trend. of course, reflects to a large part 


parents scholarship winners. 
the general role of inflation in the Nation’s 
economy. 

Over the past six years the number of 


scholarship winners whose parents are in 


decreased 


bracket 


percent to & percent, while 


$3.000 has 


2° 
V9 


the under 
from about 
the percentage in the $10,000 to $15,000 
bracket has doubled. The percentage ove! 
$15.000 doubled, 


from about 6 percent to 11 percent. 


increasing 
In 


> 
Regents 


has almost 
considering the income status of 
scholarship winners it must, of course, be 
kept in mind that the financial need of the 
winner is now a controlling factor in de- 
termining the amount of stipend that is 


received. 


TABLE 4 


Income of Parents 


of 


Scholarship Winners 





INCOME 
( Before taxes) 


(1957 income) 


Under $3,000 
$3,000-$4,999 
$5,000-—$6,999 
$7,000-$9,999 
$10,000—$14,999 
Over $15,000 


PERCENTAGES 


1958 series 1956 series 1953 series 


(1955 income} (1952 income) 


8 1] 33 
18 20 18 
20 24 21 
25 22 14 
18 14 8 
ll y 6 
100 100 100 








Teacher Exchange Grants 


the United States 
has announced staff 


For the 14th 
Office of Education 
opportunities available 
United States Interna- 


Exchange Program. 


year, 


exchange teaching 
abroad under the 
tional Educational 

Complete information on the grants are 
outlined in a booklet 1959-60 Teacher Ex- 
change Opportunities which has been dis- 
tributed to school superintendents in New 
York and other States. 

For the present year, 146 teachers from 
13 foreign countries have exchanged posi- 
tions with a similar number of teachers 
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Announced 


from the United States. Grants have also 
to 118 this 


country to teach on one-way assignments 


been made teachers from 


in schools of 30 foreign countries. In ad- 


dition, 78 United States foreign language 


(French. 33: German. 25. and 


20) 


teachers 


Spanish, participated in summer 


seminars in France. Germany and Colom- 


bia. Similar summer seminars in Italy 
were attended by 59 United States 
teachers (classics, 20: world or modern 
European history, 20: and __ Italian 


language and civilization, 19). 
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Colleges Require Citizen Support 


Commissioner cites need for expansion of 


i es CITIZENS OF NEW YORK STATE MUST 
share responsibility with educators to 
insure adequate facilities for our boys and 
girls to attend college in the years ahead, 
Commissioner Allen 
the Convocation of Hobart and William 


told an audience at 
Smith Colleges held in Geneva on Septem- 
ber 27. 

Stating that in the public school system 
renewed emphasis is being placed “to 
make certain that all able young people 
will be adequately prepared for the further 
education necessary for the full develop- 
ment of their abilities and talents,” Dr. 
Allen added: “ It would be a tragic waste 
of effort and a shocking breach of faith 
if they should be prepared only to be 
denied their opportunity because of lack 
of facilities.” 

“The obligation to prevent such waste 


and for keeping faith with our young 


people rests not only upon educators,” 
Commissioner Allen continued, “ but upon 
understand 


their 


all citizens. The people must 


the needs and be ready with 
support.” 

To cite the needs for college facilities, 
Dr. Allen quoted from a recent State Edu- 
cation Department Needs 
Facilities in Higher Education in New 
York State, which reported that in 1955 
there were 115,000 students graduated 
from high schools in New York State. By 
1960 it is estimated this figure will jump 
to 162,000 and by 1970 to 242,000, result- 


ing in an increase of 110 percent during 


study, and 


a period of 15 years. 
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public and private facilities for 


higher education in State 


In describing the problem of meeting 
these record enrollments, Dr. Allen stated: 
“The obligation of the State as it seeks 
to meet the future needs in higher educa- 
tion is to dovetail public and private edu- 
cation into a sound, strong, orderly struc- 
ture which will be equal to the burden to 
“ The 


public has a responsibility not only for 


be placed upon it.” He added: 
the publicly controlled institutions but also 
for those which are privately controlled.” 

The Commissioner outlined plans to ex- 
pand the State University of New York to 
provide for an enrollment of 60,000 stu- 
dents in the 1960's as well as plans on the 
part of private colleges to expand in order 
to absorb a greater part of the student 
load to come. 

The State of New York is fortunate, Dr. 
Allen said, in having “ the resources to at- 
tack the problem. Over 160 institutions 
of higher education, public and private, 
all units of The University of the State of 
New York under the Board of Regents, 
State, 
build 


widely dispersed throughout the 


serve as a base upon which to 
wisely.” 

In calling upon the citizens of the State 
to give the support necessary to insure 
adequate higher education facilities in the 
years ahead Dr. Allen warned: 

If we are to avoid the peril of a 
lowering of standards and maintain our 

“ enviable primacy,” all institutions, 

both those already in existence and 

those newly created, must resist any 
temptation to sacrifice excellence to ex- 


(Concluded on page 135) 
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Instructional Improvement Workshop 


S A RESULT OF A CONFERENCE OF AREA 
A school board members with public 
school administrators and State Education 
Department personnel during the Platts- 
burgh workshop for instructional improve- 
ment October 
boards will participate in all such work- 


members of school 


7-8, 
shops in the future. From the conference, 
members learned the role of school boards 
in improving instruction. 

Held at the State University College for 
Teachers, the workshop marked the first 
time school board members had been in- 
cluded in the attending group since the 
program was inaugurated by the Depart- 
ment two years ago. The area workshop 
is the first of three scheduled during this 
school year in connection with the Depart- 
ment’s statewide plan to improve leader- 


ship in classroom teaching. 


Speakers and Consultants 

The Plattsburgh workshop was under 
the direction of Dr. John Harrold, assisted 
by Everest Allen, district superintendents 
respectively of the second and first super- 
visory districts, Clinton County. 

Main speakers at the workshop included 
Dr. Leslie Kindred, professor of educa- 
tional administration, Temple University, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Walter 


sociate dean, School of Education, New 


Anderson. as- 


York University, and Dr. Walter Crewson, 
Associate Commissioner for Elementary, 
Adult State 
Education Department. 


Secondary and Education, 
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School board members participate 
in Plattsburgh area meeting 


to learn role in program 


Department personnel who served as 
consultants were: Dr. Crewson; Dr. 
Warren W. Knox, 
Instructional Services 
Education); Dr. William E. 
Dr. Ernest A. Frier, 
Divisions of Elementary and of Secondary 


Assistant Commis- 


sioner, (General 
Young and 


Directors of the 


Education; and Bureau Chiefs Myra deH. 
Woodruff, Child Development and Parent 
Walter A. 


tary School Supervision; Peter P. Muir- 


Education; LeBaron, Elemen- 
Testing; and 
School 
Additional consultants from 
Robert H. John- 
Howard O. Yates, associates, 
Elementary Curriculum Development; 
Theodora B. Reeve, associate, Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education; G. 
Challiss Franklin and Dr. Dexter G. Tilroe, 
education, 


head, Examinations and 
Anthony E. 


Supervision. 


Terino, Secondary 
the Bureaus included: 


stone and 


general supervisors, science 
Secondary School Supervision; and Dr. 
Elizabeth B. Carey, Dorothy E. Cooke, 
Ronald P. Daly, John O. Dunn and Dr. H. 
George Murphy, supervisors, Elementary 
School Supervision. 

have been 


Mr. 


appointed to coordinate followup activities 


Mr. Terino and Dunn 
in the Plattsburgh workshop area and are 
working with administrators on requests 
for Department assistance which de- 
veloped from the conference. 

Two other workshops for instructional 
improvement are scheduled for Hunting- 
ton, February 5—6, for Suffolk County ad- 
ministrators and in Ithaca on April 10-11 


for Tompkins County administrators. 
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High Inservice Enrollment Anticipated 


‘ 


Science and mathematics teachers offered opportunity 


for part-time courses in regional centers 


i ke STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
anticipates that 4,800 
science and mathematics teachers in the 
public schools of the State will attend in- 


more than 


service and refresher courses during the 
1958-59 school year as part of the Regents 
program to provide better instruction in 
the public schools of New York State. 
Attendance at refresher courses at the 
for elementary and 
Part-time 


summer _ institutes 
secondary teachers totaled 583. 
graduate academic year courses are being 
offered at 17 higher institutions with ac- 
commodations for 540 elementary teach- 
ers. Twenty-four colleges and universities 
also offer a similar type of program for 
an estimated 
The State 

selected the participating institutions on 


1,353 secondary teachers. 


Education Department has 


a geographic basis in order to extend the 


study opportunities to as many areas of 
New York State and to as many teachers 
as possible. 

Even greater participation is envisaged 
in a third phase of the program to establish 
100 regional centers for part-time inserv- 
ice courses with an estimated maximum 
capacity for 3,000 elementary teachers. 

Instructors in these regional centers 
have been selected from secondary school 
faculties and each course will carry four 
inservice credit points for the academic 
year toward the six-semester-hour require- 
ment of the permanent elementary certifi- 
cate. Each regional center will have par- 
ticipating teachers from the public school 


Of the 


regional centers, 50 will be for mathe- 


systems in the surrounding area. 


matics: 49 will be for science; and | 


center will offer a half year of each. 





Latin American Educator Project 


Seventeen Latin American educators 
are participants in a project at State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at Geneseo to 
learn about this country’s educational sys- 
tem. Aim of the project is to help the 
educators secure such knowledge as will 
enable them to return to their own coun- 
tries and improve their educational sys- 
tems in order to raise economic standards. 

The Latin American educators at the 


Geneseo college come from Costa Rica, 
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Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua and 


Paraguay. There are 10 men and 7 
women in the group, which includes two 
directors of rural normal schools, nine 
supervisors, three elementary school prin- 
cipals and three classroom teachers. 

The project is sponsored by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of 
State 


the Research Foundation of the 


University of New York. 
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College Teaching Fellowships Awarded 


107 doctoral students begin graduate studies in 
ha es 


the humanities, natural and social sciences 


HE FIRST REGENTS COLLEGE TEACHING 
Fellowships were awarded this fall to 
107 students commencing graduate study 
in the universities of New York State. 
The the 
fellowship winners are enrolled are in the 


doctoral programs in which 


humanities, the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. 
The purpose of the Regents College 


Teaching Fellowship Program, which was 
described in the September 1958 BULLETIN 
rO THE SCHOOLS, is to induce and assist 
capable students to pursue graduate 
studies to prepare for a career of college 
State 


much to encourage and assist students to 


teaching. Since the has done so 
attend college, and since the number of 
students attending college will increase at 
a steadily growing rate, it is important 
to provide sufficient faculty members of 
high quality. The new program is New 
York State’s 
the staffing of its universities and colleges 


immediate contribution to 
in the teaching area. 

According to Department reports, the 
need for college teachers already exceeds 
the supply. The recent Department publi- 
cation A Program for Staffing Our Col- 
leges states: 

In a study made by the State Education De- 
partment in 1955 there were 22,649 part-time 
and full-time college teachers in the State in 
both 
On the basis of the then existing ratio between 


public and private higher institutions. 
students per faculty member it was estimated 
that the State 39,000 
teachers by 1970 or an average increase of 


1,000 “new” 
years, as a result of enrollment increases. In 


would need college 


faculty positions a year for 17 
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under new Regents program 


addition to this, replacements for those leaving 
through death, retirement or occupations out- 
side the higher education teaching field would 
Actual the fall of 
1957 in all higher institutions in New York 
State totaled 364,844 or almost 10 percent over 
the estimated enrollment for the year 1960 pre- 


be needed. enrollment in 


dicted in the June 1955 study.” 


A number of fellowships of the 1958 
for 


candidates who will commence graduate 


series have been reserved award to 


study in February 1959. 
The 1959 


during the current academic year and it 


series will be administered 


is expected that the fellowship awards to 


successful candidates who will begin 


graduate study in the fall of 1959 will be 
announced in the spring of 1959. 





Clothing Drive Scheduled 
Commissioner Allen has designated the 
week of December 1 for participation by 
New York State schools in the Save the 
Children Federation Annual Bundle Day 
Dr. Allen 


is honorary chairman in New York for 


Clothing Collection Program. 


this project of children helping children, 
which this year is seeking increased co- 
operation in view of greater clothing 
needs, especially among the children in 
flood-stricken the 


During 


Southern 
last 
years Bundle Day Program, more than 
382,000 New York State school children 
donated their outgrown clothing to the 


areas of 


Appalachian Mountains. 


drive. 
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Three Experimental Projects Added 


u fa 0, ainec ge and ivionroe ‘oun Vv rograms 
Buffalo, Plainedge and M County prog 


bring total to 16; another 13 still under 


Fagen OF THREE ADDITIONAL EX- 
perimental programs in schools of 
Buffalo, Plainedge and Monroe County as 
part of the State Education Department’s 
program of improving educational quality 
by experimentation has been announced 


by Commissioner Allen. 


Increasing interest is being shown by 
local school systems, Dr. Allen reported, 
in applying for additional State aid, pro- 
vided on a matching basis to school dis- 
tricts which establish approvable experi- 
mental programs designed to improve the 
quality of education in mathematics or 
science or to provide special educational 
services and facilities for pupils of greater 
than average ability. 

The Buffalo program is planned to test 
the value of early identification of pupils 
of superior ability; introduce new methods 
of teaching reading, literature, creative 
writing, mathematics and citizenship edu- 
cation through special fifth grade classes; 
and compare the results by a simultaneous 
study of pupils of equal ability in standard 
classes. 

The project in the Plainedge schools is 
to compare the academic achievement and 
emotional adjustment of a group of able 
students in grade 7, accelerated by one 
year in the intermediate grades, with an 
equally able group of nonaccelerates. 

The third approved program, to be ad- 
ministered by the schools of Monroe 
County, board of cooperative educational 
services, districts 1 and 2, is to establish 
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consideration by advisory committee 


a Wide Horizons Program in which able 
pupils and their teachers meet with Uni- 
versity of Rochester faculty members in a 
series of seminars, and a supplemented Ad- 
vanced Placement Program to be con- 
ducted for pupils and their teachers by 
college faculty members; and measure the 
impact of these programs on high school 
pupils, their teachers, schools and parents. 

On September 11, Dr. Allen announced 
13 projects which had received approval 
for experimental work from the State 
Education Department as part of the pro- 
gram advanced by the Board of Regents 
and approved by the State Legislature and 
the Governor. An additional 13 projects, 
besides the 16 already approved, are still 
under consideration by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Experimental Programs. 

Dr. Allen emphasized that schools which 
wish to do so may still submit applications 
for experimental programs to the State 


Education Department. 





To Conduct Extension Division 


At its September meeting the Board of 
Regents approved action by the Regents 
Committee on Higher and Professional 
Education during the summer authorizing 
The Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
conduct an extension division in New 


York City. 
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Curtailed Sessions Drop for Second Year 


Recent survey shows continued trend of decrease for 


upstate elementary pupils; rise for secondary; 


less than 2 


The number of school children in up- 
state New York reported on curtailed ses- 
sions in October shows a 43.7 percent 
drop from the number reported last June, 
Commissioner Allen has disclosed. 

Quoting a survey made by the Bureau 
of Elementary School Supervision of the 
State Education Department, the office ad- 
ministering applications for permission to 
curtail sessions, Dr. Allen stated that the 
number reported on October 1 attending 
curtailed sessions was 48,920 compared to 
86.785 at the close of the 1957-58 school 
year. These figures do not include New 
York City schools. 

Commissioner Allen noted that the per- 
centage of upstate elementary pupils, 
kindergarten through grade 6, on curtailed 
sessions continues to drop while the num- 
level, 


ber on grades 6 


The Octo- 


ber 1 ratio is 43 percent elementary and 


the secondary 
through 12, continues to rise. 


57 percent secondary. 


All public schools in the State must 
secure permission of the State Education 
Department to put classes on curtailed 
sessions. A curtailed session is one in 
which elementary pupils attend for less 
than five hours daily and secondary pupils 
attend for less than five and a half hours 
daily. A half-day kindergarten is not 
classified as a curtailed session unless it is 
under two and a half hours. 

The 1958-59 school year is the second 
successive year in which the total number 


of pupils on curtailed sessions has been 
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2 percent on short sessions 


Dr. Allen 


warned that this year’s encouraging drop 


less than in the preceding year. 


in the total number of pupils on curtailed 
sessions may be somewhat lessened before 
the end of this school year if additional 
school systems find the need to adjust 
the 


1958-59 school year follows the trend of 


their class schedules. However, if 
previous years, the total number of pupils 
in school systems exclusive of New York 
City on curtailed sessions for the entire 
year should not exceed 60,000 at the most, 
a figure which would permit a decrease of 
at least 30 percent over that of 1957-58. 

On the basis of the October | 
ment figure, Dr. Allen estimated slightly 


enroll- 


less than 2 percent of all students in the 
upstate public schools are on short or 


curtailed sessions. 





Panel Participants 
Dr. Frank R. Kille. 
sioner for Higher and Professional Edu- 
cation, and Dr. William P. Viall, Chief of 
the Bureau of Teacher Education and Cer- 


Associate Commis- 


tification, participated in the 41st annual 
meeting of the American Council on Edu- 
Dr. Kille 


was a member of a panel to discuss “ Im- 


cation in Chicago in October. 


proving Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
Dr. Viall 


consultant to the same panel. 


tion.” and was a_ resource 
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Many Schools Use Television Courses 


Elementary participation double that of secondary 


schools; Regents project extended upstate by 


adapting kinescopes to local programs 


5 neta ACCEPTANCE OF TELEVI- 
sion instruction in schools and by 
the public marked telecasting of the Re- 
gents Educational Television Project of 


the State Education Department in late 


September over channel 11, New York 
City. Newspapers and television reviewers 
including The New York Times and 


Variety heralded the event. Many con- 
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EXCERPT from Variety review compliments 


new Regents Educational Television Project 
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gratulatory letters and commendk&tions 
have also come to the Department from 
viewers in and out of school systems and 
across State lines. 

The true measure of approval, however, 
is the record of the tots, teens and teachers 
who are enrolled in the courses. 

The program over channel 11 can be 
received by more than 60 percent of all 
elementary and secondary public school 
New York State. 


reach a radius of approximately 100 miles 


students in Telecasts 
from the home studio in the Empire State 
Building. that 
from Poughkeepsie to the eastern tip of 


Generally area extends 
Long Island and crosses State lines into 


New 


In addition, kinescopes of various 


Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
Jersey. 
courses are now being used upstate in ex- 
perimental programs over the closed- 
circuit television hookup in Cortland; over 


WTEN, WCNY, 


Watertown: and in classrooms in Delmar 


Stations Troy, and 
and Irondequoit. 

Since October 6 the Regents Educational 
Television Project has presented 35 hours 
of instruction during the weekly telecast- 
ing. Included in the instruction are 12 


courses in elementary and _ secondary 
school subjects, as well as two inservice 
courses for teachers, and a limited number 
of special programs. Both elementary and 
secondary public schools use the program 
directly from the station. As indicated by 
the following record, however, practically 


double the number of elementary schools 
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are enrolled for courses as secondary 
schools. 


PARTICIPATING 


COURSE SCHOOLS 

Seite Gantee BB. csdciccivaevaccunes 553 
Science — Grades 3-4 ....cccccccccccseses 502 
Science — Kindergarten—Grade 2 .......... 194 
Science ie eg a ee 469 
Music —Gondles 1-6 ...ccccccccccccccccre 408 
Citizenship Education — Grade 6 ......... 370 
NE OR I ora Ga Sana tea wer eemnaat 220 

(Elementary and junior high) 

Mathematics — Grade 9 ..........cccccese 237 
OED BE inks caneceseneeemeen 149 
Science CE FD eaceeunssweeenees 149 
Py OE. cin acckenskseunseeans 97 
Citizenship Education — Grade 12 ......... 93 
Mathematics for Teachers ................ 204 
ee Ce ND -cacastucakeéeanuaee nn 214 


The upstate experimental projects with 
the kinescopes indicate that the project 
can be extended to other areas by adapta- 
tion of the same materials to local needs. 

The closed-circuit television hookup in 
Cortland, initiated in September, links five 
elementary schools, the high school in 
Cortland and central high schools in 
Truxton and Virgil. Three kinescopes of 
the downstate video instruction are being 
One of 


the courses is the elementary school 


used in the Cortland program. 


Spanish, taught by Vera Villegas of the 
Hicksville Schools. 


scopes are of secondary level courses. 


The two other kine- 


These are the English 12 course with 
George Doolittle of Sewanhaka High 
School as instructor and citizenship educa- 
tion 12 with Edward Schweikardt, Nyack 
Senior High School, as instructor. 

In Bethlehem Central High School, 
Delmar, and East Ridge High School, 
Irondequoit, mathematics 9 kinescopes are 
being projected in school classrooms. This 
use of the film on the algebra course 
taught by Mrs. Dorothy Geddes of Hunter 
College High School, New York City, will 
help determine how upstate schools can 
make classroom use of the kinescopes. 

In the Albany-Troy-Schenectady area, 
60 teachers are taking the WTEN inservice 
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New York Times Photograph 


PRESCHOOL program, “Fun at One,” 
is taught by Mary Ellen Sulek, New York City. 


course on mathematics for teachers which 
the Troy station began by kinescope on 
September 29. Teachers taking the course 
have to get up early to go to school. The 
program is shown from 6:30 to 7 a. m., 
Mondays and Fridays. Mathematics for 
teachers is taught by Harry Ruderman, 
head of the mathematics department in 
Hunter College High School, New York 
City. The course is under the sponsorship 
of the Education Department’s Division of 
Educational Communications. Francis E. 
Almstead, consultant to the Commissioner 
on educational television, is director of the 
project. The course will run for two 
semesters and will carry three points of in- 
service credit. 

On October 20, WCNY, Watertown, 
began telecasts of the kinescope on science 
for grades 3—4, taught by Mrs. Esther 
Vogel of New York City. The program 
can be received by elementary schools in 
St. Lawrence, Jefferson and _ Lewis 
Counties, portions of Oswego, Oneida and 
Herkimer Counties, as well as Canada. 
Telecasts will be presented Tuesday and 


Thursday from 9:30 to 10 a. m. 
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“School Goes to Television”... 


SCIENCE. Barbara Yanowski, New York City, 
simplifies basic principles for kindergarten to grade 2. 


MATHEMATICS for teachers taught by Harry 
D. Ruderman, Hunter College High School 


MATHEMATICS 9. Algebra made easy by 
Dorothy Geddes, Hunter College High School. 


PHYSICS 11. Dr. Siegfried Meyers, William 
Howard Taft High School, the Bronx, presents 
an interesting lecture-demonstration on sound. 











Studio scenes of some of first day’s 

courses in Department's new open 

circuit educational television project 

over channel 11 in metropolitan 

area. Photographs from New York 

Times picture feature, “ School Goes 
to Television.” 











SPANISH. First to sixth graders learn while 
they listen to Vera Villegas, Hicksville schools. 


ENGLISH 12. Literature and drama with George 
S. Doolittle, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park. 


MUSIC grades | to 6. Musical ar- 
rangements by Richard Berg, Yonkers 
schools, with 1l-year-old Karen Hritz. 





Resolutions Concern Fiscal Problems 


City and village superintendents elect officers, 


support measures for additional revenue 


oo W. MASON, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
schools, Gouverneur, was elected 
president of the New York State Council 
of School Superintendents of the Cities 
and Villages at the 76th annual meeting 
September 21 through 23. 

President-elect is Howard C. Seymour, 
Rochester. Edward L. Osborn, Batavia, 
was elected secretary; Kenneth M. Wilson, 
Saranac Lake. treasurer. Howard L. Goff, 
East Greenbush, and Louis M. Klein, Har- 
rison, are members of the executive com- 
mittee for one year. 

Resolutions on State aid and additional 
revenue for school support received major 
consideration. The council endorsed rec- 
ommendations of the Educational Confer- 
ence Board on fiscal policy for adjustment 
of the basic school formula to financial 
demands and for provision of additional 
property tax relief. One resolution also 
requested steps for advance payment of 
State aid so current expenditures might be 
paid in the actual fiscal year they were 
incurred. Other called for 
State aid for pupils temporarily in rented 
facilities outside school districts, increased 


resolutions 


State aid for vocational education, and 
substitution of the day prior to or after a 
religious holiday in computing attendance. 

By way of additional school support, the 
council favors extension for the 1959-60 
school year of special financial assistance 
districts with a 


to school particularly 


heavy tax load. It also encourages spon- 
sorship of legislation to reserve not less 
than 50 percent of the net proceeds of a 


city or county sales tax for public school 
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Frank W. Mason 


support upon request of a majority of the 
school boards of the county. 

The council went on record to support 
actively proposed legislation for upgrad- 
ing superintendent certification qualifica- 
tions. A of 60 
approved courses beyond the bachelor’s 


requirement hours of 
degree was suggested. The group en- 
dorsed a pending proposal of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
and urged voting in favor of its referen- 
dum to require two years of graduate 


study for new active members. 
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The council also favors support of legis- 
lation to permit school districts to make 
single contracts of $100,000 or less to 
erect, reconstruct or alter school buildings. 
It recommends, too, legislation to elimi- 
nate lower debt and tax limits in central 
school districts with some city territory. 

Other resolutions called for extension of 
school building financial aid to all school 
districts, application of the transportation 
formula for central schools to all school 
districts, fiscal independence for the school 
boards of the five largest cities excluding 
New York City, allowance of prior service 
credit up to 10 years for all retirement 
purposes in the New York State Teachers 
Association, support of that association in 








its development of a Professional Practices 
Act, and appointment of a committee in 
the council to study similar action. 
Resolutions of commendation were ac- 
corded the Board of Regents and Commis- 
sioner Allen for outstanding leadership 
‘in matters vitally affecting the welfare 
of public education and the American way 
of life,” 


positive steps taken to maintain and im- 


and the 1958 Legislature for the 


prove the quality of education in the State. 

The council also expressed apprecia- 
tion to outgoing president Martin Helfer, 
Binghamton, his fellow officers and com- 
mittes, and cited Louis Klein for outstand- 
ing service for two years as secretary- 


treasurer. 








Photo Courtesy of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


RICHARD G. FOLSOM was formally inaugurated as president of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, on October 4. Shown at inaugural luncheon are President Folsom, Com- 
missioner Allen, Mrs. Folsom and Governor Averell Harriman. Dr. Folsom has been serving 
in the presidency since March 1, 1958. Education Department personnel participating in the 


inaugural ceremonies as delegates in the academic procession included Regent Alexander J. 
Allan, Jr.; Commissioner Allen; Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Frank R. Kille, Associate Commissioner for Higher and Professional Education; Dr. 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education; Dr. Robert C. Killough, 
Jr., Assistant Commissioner for Professional Education; Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant 
Commissioner for the State Museum and Science Service, who represented the American 
Association of Museums; Dr. Richard A. Waite, Jr., executive assistant in higher education; 
Dr. John W. Broughton, scientist, geology, representing the American Geological Institute. 
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Certification Upgrading Endorsed 


District superintendents support proposed 


EWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
New York State Association of Dis- 
Superintendents of Schools is 

of Marathon, superin- 


trict 
Chester A. 
tendent of schools of the sole supervisory 
Other officers 


Lacy 


district, Cortland County. 
elected at the 47th annual convention of 
the association held from September 29 
to October 1 at the Hotel Sheraton- 
McAlpin, New York City, were: first vice 
president, John W. Harrold, Ellenburg 
Depot, second supervisory district, Clinton 
County: second vice president, Philip A. 
Wyckoff, Frankfort, first supervisory dis- 
trict, Herkimer County; secretary, John 
P. McGuire, Huntington, third  super- 
visory district, Suffolk County, and treas- 
Daulton, Bath, 
supervisory district, Steuben County. 

Dr. Arthur W. Schmidt, Assistant Com- 
missioner for School Finance and Admin- 


urer, George R. second 


istrative Services, brought greetings from 
the State Education Department at the 
opening session of the convention. A 
major address, “ Welcome to New York 
City.” was delivered by Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, dean, School of 
New York University, former New York 
of Education. Dr. 
Associate Commissioner 


Adult 


Education, presented a review of work- 


Education, 


State Commissioner 
Walter Crewson, 
for Elementary, Secondary and 
shop conferences for improving instruc- 
tion. Commissioner Allen was the princi- 
pal speaker at the luncheon meeting on 
September 30. Speakers at other sessions 
included C. B. 


Murray, executive secre- 
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Chester A. Lacy 


tary, New York State Teachers Retirement 
Board; Mrs. May M. Henry, president, 
New York State Teachers Association, and 
Dr. John C. 


College. 


Adams, president, Hofstra 


The association endorsed proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Education Law by 
upgrading certification requirements for 
school superintendents to include 60 hours 
of approved courses beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. The superintendents also sup- 
ported the proposal pending before the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators which would require two years of 
graduate study in school administration 
for new active members of that organiza- 
tion after 1964. 
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In other approved resolutions the asso- 
ciation urged the Legislature to explore 
statewide non- 


possibilities of various 


property taxes as a means of reducing 
local real estate taxes now levied for the 
support of schools and supported proposed 
legislation providing for the use of not 
less than one-half of the proceeds of a 
county or city sales tax, less expenses of 
administration, collection and amounts 
refunded, for public school purposes at 
the request of a majority of the school 
boards of the county or city. 

A resolution calling for prior service 
credit up to 10 years to be credited for all 
retirement purposes in the New York State 
Teachers Retirement System was also 
approved. 

The association favored promotion of 
legislation providing State aid for special 


classes operated by a Board of Cooperative 


Educational Services in an amount com- 
parable to State aid for special classes 
operated by school districts. 

Included in the resolutions were com- 
mendations of Commissioner Allen for his 
leadership in education, the New York 
State School Boards Association and the 
Educational Conference Board for their 
untiring support of education in the State 
and the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion for its leadership in promoting im- 
proved professional conditions for teach- 
ers and its support for a program for 
increased State aid and an improved salary 
schedule for the teaching profession. The 
superintendents also expressed apprecia- 
tion to Education Department staff mem- 
bers who contributed to the success of the 
convention program and to Maurice J. 
Finnegan, past president, and other officers 
of the association for their effective work 


throughout the year. 








COMPARING NOTES: 


problems. 


Through a State Department interpreter, Dr. Hugh M. Flick, 
Executive Assistant to the Commissioner, and Formosan educator Kao Hsin discuss educational 
Left to right: John Hall Blackburn, director of International Center, Albany; 
Y. C. Tsao, Chinese interpreter; Mr. Hsin, former under secretary of education and now a 


member of the Chinese Academic Council on Formosa, a group comparable to the Board of 
Regents; and Walter R. King, Special Assistant in Public Relations. 
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Outdoor Education Desirable 


Projects include field activities, day and resident 


camping; 


Long Island-Westchester County area 


and Western New York conduct programs 


CasweLi M. MILEs 
Chief, Bureau of Physical Education 


M™ SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE CONDUCT- 
ing some phase of outdoor educa- 


tion. This is particularly true in western 
New York and the Long _Island-West- 


chester County area. The first supervisory 
district of Westchester County has an out- 
door education project under the direction 
of Arthur W. Silliman, formerly supervis- 
ing principal at Ardsley, which is using 
the Croton Point Camp for pupils from 
some schools during the good weather in 
the fall and spring. Some schools in the 
Long Island-Westchester County area are 
using the New York University Sebago 
Camp facilities during spring and _ fall 
periods. Some schools in the area have 
also employed a full-time outdoor educa- 
tion supervisor. 

A committee of the Western New York 
Education Association, in co- 


the New York 


School Study Council, studied outdoor 


Outdoor 
operation with Western 
education and prepared a bulletin Educa- 
tion beyond Four Walls —A Guide to 
School Camping and Outdoor Education, 
which can be secured from the council at 
The University of Buffalo. 

The colleges have moved ahead in out- 
door education and camping in an impres- 
All but two of the State Univer- 
sity teachers colleges and such institutions 


sive way. 
as New York University, Syracuse Uni- 
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versity and Ithaca College have camping 
State 
University Teachers Colleges at Brockport 


and outdoor education facilities. 
and Cortland have camps which are used 
for practice school pupils as well as for 
the preparation of teachers of outdoor edu- 
cation and camping. 

The State Department of Correction has 
two camps in operation for selected boys, 
The 


camps are located on State lands, and the 


aged 16 to 21, from its institutions. 


members of the camps are working on 


conservation projects. 


Outdoor Education Conference 

The New York State Outdoor Education 
Association, organized last year, held its 
first 
sity’s Sagamore Conference Center near 
Raquette Lake, September 25-27. 
September the State Departments of Con- 


State meeting at Syracuse Univer- 


Last 


servation and Education jointly sponsored 
a State conference on outdoor education 
The 
addresses by Commissioner Allen and Dr. 
Stoddard, former 
sioner and dean, School 
New York University. 
sided at the first general session. Dr. 
Julian W. Smith, director of the outdoor 


at Sagamore. conference featured 


George D. Commis- 
of Education, 
Dr. Crewson pre- 


education project, American Association 


for Health, Physical Education and 
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Recreation, aided in the development of 
the conference which included instruction 
in fishing and hunting skills. Work groups 
developed materials on different phases of 
the outdoor education program. 


In March, Dr. Walter Crewson, Associ- 
ate Commissioner for Elementary, Sec- 
ondary and Adult Education met with a 
committee of education officials for a dis- 
cussion of outdoor education facilities and 
the program generally. One of the rec- 
ommendations of this conference was the 
appointment of a committee to study prob- 
education 


relation to outdoor 


The committee is scheduled for 


lems in 
facilities. 
a meeting in the near future. 

Dr. George W. Donaldson, director of 
Camp Tyler for the school district, Tyler. 
Tex.. was secured to write a guide for out- 
door education. 

There are three types of outdoor educa- 
The first field 


experiences which good teachers and good 


tion programs. includes 
schools have long used as a living labora- 
tory for many areas of the curriculum. 
Such outdoor education activities can be 
conducted within the environment of the 
school and the community without extra 
provisions for personnel and facilities. 

The second phase of outdoor education 
is day camping. This activity can be con- 
ducted in parks or on larger school sites 
and is used to teach fundamental skills and 
knowledge regarding outdoor living as 
well as to give field experiences related to 
other phases of the curriculum. 

The third phase is the resident camp to 
be used overnight, on weekends or for 
The 


advanced 


scheduled periods of a week or two. 


latter phase is pioneer or 


camping scheduled for areas such as 
public campsites and involves conservation 
projects, 

Outdoor education offers opportunities 


for teachers in many areas of the curricu- 


lum to integrate their efforts in providing 
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experiences for the education of the whole 
child. 


for pupils which help reestablish the cul- 


It provides on-the-land experiences 


tural bonds between the pioneer and his 
living descendants. Some of the desirable 


outcomes of outdoor education are: 


@ Increased interest and knowledge in 
subjects by use of the outdoor living 
laboratory 

@ Appreciation and understanding of 
the natural environment through on- 
the-land experiences 


@ Building desirable traits of character 
and citizenship 
maintenance of 


@ Development and 
and practices of 


physical _ fitness 
healthful living 

® Knowledge and appreciation of the 
conservation and wise use of natural 
resources through on-the-land experi- 
ences in conservation education 
projects 

@ Development of outdoor living skills, 
knowledge and attitudes for the 
worthy use of leisure 

@ Work experiences and acceptance of 
responsibilities for sharing in camp 
chores and outdoor education 

projects 





New Health Films 


Forty-seven new motion picture films 
available for loan in New York State are 
listed in a supplement to the New York 
State Department of Health’s Health Film 
Catalog. This group is comprised of 
accurate up-to-date releases covering many 
different topics of health. 

Applications for copies of the supple- 
ment should be addressed to Robert M. 
Crist, Film Library Supervisor, New York 
State Department of Health, Office of 
Public Health Education, 84 Holland 
Avenue, Albany 8. 
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as Traveling’ 


A NOVEL “ TRAVELING” HIGH SCHOOL 
was provisionally chartered for a 
period of five years by the Board of Re- 
The 


Inc.. 


gents at its meeting September 19. 
International School of 
with headquarters in New York City, will 


America, 


take its students around the world while 
they are attending school. Courses offered 
will be on the 12th grade level and will 
course, world his- 


include a humanities 


tory. science and French or German. 
Mathematics will be given as a fifth course 
to students requiring it. 

Students will travel as a group with their 
teachers around the world for seven and 
one-half months. Basic travel will be by 
air with side trips made by various means 
of transportation. Living accommoda- 
tions will be at foreign universities, youth 


The 


trip will include 26 days in the United 


pensions or hostels and small hotels. 


States, 103 days in Europe and 93 days in 
Asia East. The 
scheduled to leave October 1. 


return on May 20, 1960. 


school is 


1959. and 


and the Far 


Founder and executive director of the 
school is Karl Jaeger of Columbus, Ohio. 
Preparations are being made to include 
on the staff outstanding teachers from the 


university and secondary school level. 


Other Charter Actions 


The Regents took a number of other 
charter actions at their September meeting. 
The Montour Falls Museum of Political 
pro- 
Ex- 


hibits include political campaign emblems, 


Americana, Schuyler County, was 


visionally chartered for five years. 


ribbons, banners, posters, buttons and 
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High School Chartered 


other items covering all the presidential 
campaigns from George Washington 
through Eisenhower, as well as items from 
governorship campaigns in all the States 
and many major senatorial campaigns. 
The Searing Schools, Inc., a private 
school for boys and girls of elementary 
and secondary grades, located in two cen- 


New York City, was 


granted a five-year provisional charter. 


ters. Somers and 


\ provisional charter, valid for five 
years. was granted to Southern Tier 
Library System, a cooperative library sys- 
tem located in Steuben County and parts 
of Allegany and Yates Counties. 

Stillwater Free 


County, was granted a five-year provi- 


Library, Saratoga 
sional charter. 

Suffolk Academy of Bay 
Shore, Suffolk County. was granted a five- 
Purposes of the 


Medicine. 


year provisional charter. 
corporation are to provide educational 
opportunities and training of a postgradu- 
ate nature for members of the medical 
profession in Suffolk County and to estab- 
lish a medical library. 

The provisional charter of the Nassau 
Historical and Genealogical So- 


Mineola. 


amended by changing the location of the 


County 
ciety, Nassau County, was 
corporation to the village of Hempstead, 
Nassau County, and the charter was made 
absolute. 

The provisional charter of Tupper Lake 


Franklin 


County, was extended for five years. 


Public Library, Tupper Lake. 


Historical Society . Seneca 


granted a five-year provi- 


Interlaken 
County, was 


sional charter. 
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The proposed bylaws of St. Lawrence 
Valley Educational 


Watertown, were approved. 


Television Council, 


Summer Actions Confirmed 

The Board also approved the following 
charter actions taken by the Regents Com- 
mittee on Charters, Law and Legislation 
during the summer: 

Provisional charters valid for five years 
Lakes Library 
System. Cayuga, Cortland, Seneca, Tioga 
and Tompkins Counties; Great Neck Vil- 
lage Nursery School; Historical Society of 
Walden and Wallkill: Day 
School, Inc., Huntington: Street 
Nursery School, Schenectady. and the New 
York School of Psychiatry. New York 
City. 

A five-year 
granted to Historical Research Founda- 
tion, New York City, to promote research 
principally in the areas of international 


were granted to Finger 


Shepherd 


Union 


provisional charter was 


relations and foreign policy and to estab- 
lish a library for this purpose. 
Long Island Fliers Club, Westhampton, 


Suffolk County, was granted a five-year 


provisional charter. The organization 
proposes to promote public education and 
interest in the field of aviation. 

F.1.T. Student - Faculty 


New York City, was granted an absolute 


Corporation, 
charter. The organization plans to de- 
velop programs for the betterment of the 
college life of the students and the faculty 
of the Fashion Institute of Technology. 

An absolute charter was approved for 
The Trustees of the Home to 
residential accommo- 
New York 
State and to provide for their welfare and 
cultural The 
jointly sponsored by the New York State 


Teachers 
maintain a home or 
dations for retired teachers of 
interests. corporation is 
Retired Teachers Association and the New 
York State Teachers Main 
offices of the corporation are located at 
152 Washington Avenue, Albany. 


\ five-year extension of the provisional 


Valley Free Library 


Association. 


charter of Putnam 

was granted. 
Transfer of property of Community 

Library. Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake to The 


Ballston Community Public 
approved and the charter of Community 


Library was 


Library was canceled. 





Johnson Portrait Attributed to Pratt 


The newest of Sir William 
Johnson now in Johnson Hall has been 
attributed to the colonial portrait painter, 
Matthew Pratt, by Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, 
Division of 


port rait 


senior historian in the 
Archives and History. In an article in 
the October issue of the New York His- 
torical Society Quarterly, Dr. Hamilton 
cites Pratt’s published diary to show that 
the painter was probably introduced to 
Johnson by the Reverend Thomas Barton 
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of Lancaster, Pa.. who was the tutor of Sir 
William’s son. The painting was probably 
done in New York in 1772 or 
Sir William was about 57 


which explains the differences between this 


L773. when 


years of age, 


portrait and others done earlier. 

The portrait, which now hangs over the 
fireplace in the Blue Parlor at Johnson 
Hall, was purchased from the late Briga- 
Johnson, whom Dr. 


dier Guy Ormsby 


Hamilton visited in England in May 1956. 
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Appointments Made 


The Board of Regents made a number 
of appointments and reappointments to 
State boards. councils and committees at 
its meeting September 19. 

Arthur F. Fisher. Rochester. and Hollis 

Plattsburgh. 
State Board of Dental Ex- 
of three 


C. Stevenson. were reap- 
pointed to the 
for a term years 
1958. 


Heinze. Brooklyn, was 


aminers. each 
beginning August 1. 

Robert L. ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers for a term of three years begin- 
1958. 


Clemmer. 


ning August 1. 
John J. Albany. 


pointed to the State Board of Medical Ex- 


was reap- 


term of three years be- 
1958. 


Two appointments to the State Board 


aminers for a 


ginning August 1. 


of Medical Examiners. each for a term of 
three beginning August 1, 1958, 
were Alfred P. Ingegno. Brooklyn. to suc- 
Dr. Linn J. Boyd. New York, and 
Edwin D. Kilbourne. New York. to suc- 
ceed Dr. Harry M. Rose. New York. 
Wendell N. Butler. Syracuse: Stanley 
\. Frederick. Albany. Howard A. 
Withey. New York. were reappointed to 
the Certified Public 
tee on Grievances. each for a term of five 
1958. 
Russell G. Rankin and Alden C. 
both of New York. and Arthur E. 


Buffalo. were reappointed to the Council 


years 


ceed 


and 


Accountant Commit- 
vears beginning July 1. 
Smith. 


Surdam. 


Accountancy. each for a term of three 
July 1, 1958. 

Harry Bone. Molly 
Alma Paulsen. all of New 


appointed to the Advisory Council in Psy- 


on 
vears beginning 
Harrower and 


York. were re- 


chology, each for a term of three years 
beginning July 1. 1958. 

Rollo May, New York, and L. Joseph 
Stone, Poughkeepsie. were appointed to 
They 
will serve for terms of three years begin- 


1958. 


the Advisory Council in Psychology. 


ning July 1. 
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to State Boards 


Florence S. York. was 


reappointed to the Elementary Education 


Jeaumont. New 


Council for a period of five years begin- 
ning October 1, 1958. 
reappointments to the School 


Attendance Council. each for 


Two 
Census and 
a term of five years beginning October 1, 
1958. were Arthur Clinton, New York, and 
Amy Bull Crist. Montgomery. 

Philip G. Klein, Skaneateles, was ap- 
pointed to the Music Question Committee 
for a term of one year beginning April 
1. 1958. to Warren 
Niagara Falls. deceased. 

Alice Winchester, New York, was reap- 


pointed to the Advisory Council on His- 


succeed Scotchmer. 


term of five years be- 
1958. 


The Board also approved action taken 


toric Sites for a 


ginning October 1. 


during the summer by the Regents Com- 
mittee on Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation in amending the Regents Rules to 
provide for establishment of the Scholar- 
The board will re- 
the 


Commissioner of Education relative to ap- 


ship Appeals Board. 
view and make recommendations to 
peals of applicants for and recipients of 
Regents scholarships with respect to the 
Ap- 
pointed to the Scholarship Appeals Board 
were Charles R. Dalton, Rochester. for a 
term of one year beginning July 1, 1958; 
Joseph Jefferson. New York. for a term of 
two years beginning July 1, 1958, 
John F. for a term of three 
vears beginning July 1, 1958. 


Education Practices 


amount of the scholarship stipend. 


and 


Morse. Troy 9 


Reappointed to the 
Council. each for a term of three years 
beginning October 1, 1958, were James P. 
Croce and Mrs. Lewis Douglas. New York. 
and Harold Stanley. Skaneateles. 

Lester Gross. Buffalo, was appointed to 
the Education Practices Council to fill the 
term ending September 30, 1959, of Harry 


J. Lehman, Sr., Buffalo, resigned. 
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Bond Issues Approved 


lhe Board of Regents acted favorably 
at its meeting September 19 on three bond 
issues totaling $2.901.700 to construct and 
equip school buildings and to purchase a 
school bus and a station wagon. 
According to the Local Finance Law, 
the Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district's real property value. The 
State Constitution. as well as the Local 
Finance Law. requires the consent of the 
Regents in the case of city school districts. 

The issues approved include the follow- 
ing: 

Centereach-Selden Central School District, 
Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, an issue 
of $1,091,000 to construct and equip an elemen- 
tarv school 

Minisink-Greenville-Wawayanda Central School 
District. Towns of Minisink, Greenville and 
Wawayanda, Orange County. an issue of $10,700 
to purchase a school bus ($8,500) and station 
wagon ($2,200) 

Brushton-Moira Central School District, Towns 
of Moira, Bangor, Brandon and_ Dickinson, 
Franklin County, and Brasher and Lawrence, St. 
Lawrence County. an issue of $1,800,000 to con- 


struct and equip a new school 


The Board also approved six bond 
issues totaling $4,642,000 acted upon 


favorably during the summer by the Re- 
gents Committee on Planning and Admin- 
istration. These are: 

Canastota Central School District. Towns of 
Lenox, Lincoln, Fenner, Sullivan and Smithfield 
and the City of Oneida, Madison County, an issue 
of $55,000 to renovate the high school (consent 
granted pursuant to State Constitution and Local 


Finance Law) 


LaFayette Central School District, Towns of 
LaFayette, Fabius, Tully and Onondaga, Onon 
daga County, an issue of $545,000 to construct a 
new elementary school addition and to develop 


the site 


Delevan-Machias Central School District, 
Towns of Yorkshire, Freedom, Farmersville and 
Machias, Cattaraugus County, and Areade, 
Wyoming County, an issue of $125,000 to equip 
a new K-12 school building and to develop the 
site 

Centereach-Selden Central School District, 
Town of Brookhaven, an issue of $2.880.000 to 
construct and equip a high school building and 
to purchase a school site 

Elma-Marilla-Wales Central School District. 
Towns of Elma, Marilla. Wales, Lancaster and 
Aurora, Erie County, and Bennington, Wyoming 
County, an issue of $1,208,000 for a school con 
struction program 

Whitesville Central School District. Towns of 
Independence and Willing. Allegany County, and 
West Union, Steuben County, an issue of $9,000 


to purchase a school bus 





Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 
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Citizen Support 

(Concluded from page 116) 
pediency. As we grapple with expan- 
sion problems in time to come, I would 
not see us have cause for any diminution 
in our pride in high standards in all 
phases of education. Thus would I be 
hopeful that we may pass an equally, 
or even more, prideful heritage to 
succeeding generations. 
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Instructional Improvement Committee 


Frank W. Mason, 


schools in Gouverneur and president of 


superintendent of 


the Council of School Superintendents of 
New York State, has appointed a commit- 
tee of superintendents to study the whole 
area of improvement of instruction in ele- 
mentary education and to plan for a major 
section of the 1959 meeting of the school 
Inn. The 


during the 


superintendents at Saranac 


held 


conference at 


committee one meeting 


and 


held 


The chairman of the 


recent Saranac Inn 


planned further meetings to be 
throughout the year. 
committee, Dr. Franklyn S. Barry. super- 
intendent of schools at Cortland. plans to 
have the committee identify some of the 
major issues and the problems in elemen- 
tary education which could form the basis 


of the program in 1959. 


Committee Members 

Besides Superintendent Barry the com- 
Florence S. 
mont, associate superintendent of elemen- 
New York City: Frank A. 


Brokaw, superintendent of schools, Fair- 


mittee members are: Beau- 


tary schools, 
port: Gerald A. Cleveland, assistant super- 
Madison 
M. Hess. superintendent of schools, Elmira 
Heights; Carroll F. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of White Plains; J. 


Wilbert Jones, superintendent of schools, 


intendent of schools. Syracuse: 


schools. 


Southampton; Donald S. Keeler, superin- 
tendent of William J. 
Krum, Jr.. superintendent of 
Endicott; Donald W. McClelland, superin- 
tendent of schools, Waverly; Grant D. 
Morse, 


Saugerties: 


schools, Elmira: 


sche TI Is, 


superintendent of schools, 


Frank K. Mosher. 


tendent of schools, Liverpool; Lewis C. 


superin- 
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Obourn, superintendent of schools, East 
Rochester: Fred B. Painter. 
tendent of Brighton: 

Rankin. superintendent of 
Medina: J. Phillips Reynolds. 


tendent of schools, Beacon; 


superin- 
Harold J. 


schools. 


schools. 


superin- 
David G. 
Salten, superintendent of schools, Long 
Beach: Earl F. 
schools. Kingston. 

Walter A. LeBaron. Chief of the Bureau 


of Elementary School Supervision, is the 


Soper, superintendent of 


Department consultant to the committee. 





Zena R. Travis Retires 
Zena R. 


superintendent of the 


Roxbury, district 
third 


County. 


Travis of 
supervisory 
district. Delaware retired on 
August 31. Elected 


1921. Miss Travis had previously 


superintendent — in 
been 
an elementary school principal and had 
served as a teacher at Margaretville and 
Roxbury. A graduate of Roxbury High 


School and Oneonta Normal School, she 


also studied at Cornell University and 
Hartwick College. 
Under her administration as _ district 


superintendent, four centralizations were 


effected establishing Margaretville. Rox- 


bury, Andes and Grand Gorge Central 
Sch« | Is. 
This year Miss Travis was asked to 


deliver the invocation at the luncheon 
meeting of the 47th Annual Convention of 
the New York State Association of District 
Superintendents of Schools held in New 
York on September 30. 


president of the organization. 


She is a past 
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North Country Library Svstem Formed 


\{ new cooperative library system 
known as North Country Library System 
in St. Lawrence, Lewis and _ Jefferson 
Counties was formed in October. 

The new system, the fourth cooperative 
library system to be organized in the 
State under the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Law enacted in April 1958, was es- 
tablished by the board of trustees of 35 
existing libraries at a meeting held at the 
Indian River Central School at Philadel- 
phia on October 6. 

The new library system will receive 
annual funds from the State Education 
Department based on the area and popu- 
lation served along with a one-time estab- 
lishment grant of $60,000. 

In the plan of service submitted by the 
system’s board of trustees it is contem- 
plated that the same level and scope of 
service which has been rendered to the 
North Country area since 1948 by the New 


York State Regional Library Service 
Center will be maintained. 

Two members from each county plus 
five at large have been elected trustees of 
the new cooperative library system. The 
board of trustees will draft a plan for 
services to the participating libraries and 
will then apply for regular State aid for 
the financing of these services. It is antici- 
pated the plan will include such benefits 
for member libraries as interlibrary loan 
and delivery service. rotating collections 
of books. field advisory service and cen- 
tral cataloging and processing. 

The library system will be a federation 
of autonomous libraries. Each partici- 
pating member continues to operate its 
own board of trustees with local funds. 
The cooperative library system is a service 
organization for member libraries, de- 
signed to strengthen their local program 


and books resources. 





Report Published on 


Guideposts for Admission Policies to 
Kindergarten, a report of the New York 
State Association of Elementary School 
Principals, was published in September. 
Myra deH. Woodruff, Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion. and Theodora B. Reeve, associate in 
the same bureau, participated in the writ- 
ing of the publication which is the final 
report of a two and one-half year study 
conducted by the Educational Progress 


Committee of the association. The report 
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Kindergarten Study 


provides an interpretation of the purposes 
and nature of the kindergarten as an in- 
tegral part of public elementary school 
education. Its main function is to reflect 
the current status of the kindergarten 
entrance age problem in New York State 
public schools. 

Copies are available at a cost of $1.50 a 
copy from Dudley C. Snyder, executive 
secretary. New York State Association 
of Elementary School Principals, 152 


Washington Avenue, Albany. 
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First Edition of Constitution Found 


DISCOVERED COPY OF THE 


\ RECENTLY 
rare first edition 
of the United States 


rently on display in the Rotunda of the 


printing of the 
Constitution is cur- 
State Education Building. Found in the 
New York State Library by Juliet Wolo- 
han. senior librarian in the manuscripts 


had 


been hidden for years in a collection of 


and history section, the document 


correspondence and_ official papers of 


Governor George Clinton. 


According to Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, 


State Librarian and Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Libraries. this is the fourth 
known copy of the original. 

The Governor Clinton papers were 


bought from the Clinton family and were 
in the process of being indexed and pub- 
lished at the time of the State Capitol fire 
in 1911, just before the State Library 
moved into the new State Education Build- 
ing. Although badly burned the papers 
were salvaged. Because of their brittle 
and charred condition they have not been 


Miss Wolohan 


found the four printed pages while search- 


sorted or indexed since. 
ing for other information on the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

This original printing of the Constitu- 
tion was done for the Constitutional 
Convention after the text was approved, 
1787, 
Congress on September 28, according to 
Dr. Gosnell. 


were distributed to newspapers as a news 


on September 17, and submitted to 


As soon as printed the copies 


release and used as printed copy for the 
text of the Constitution printed as a sup- 
plement to many newspapers of that time. 

As a result, nearly all copies of the 
original were used up and less than a half 
Other known 
copies are in the Boston Public Library 


(the 


dozen are known to survive. 


Adams copy), in the John Carter 
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librar- 


RARE FIND: Juliet Wolohan, senior 
ian, displays copy of the United States Constitu- 


tion, hidden for many years in the State Library. 


Brown Library in’ Providence, Rhode 


Island. and in the Minute Book of the Con- 
preserved in the 


stitutional Convention 


National Archives in Washington, D. C. 





Dr. Fenton Heads Committee 


Fenton, associate in edu- 


Dr. Joseph J. 
cation of the handicapped, 
Children, 


been appointed chairman of the Commit- 


physically 


Bureau for Handicapped has 
tee on Legislation of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Special Educa- 
tion. Dr. Fenton will serve as chairman 


for a three-year period. 
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School Psychologists Confer 


Dr. William A. Sivers, Chief, Bureau of 
Psychological Services of the State Edu- 
cation Department, and associates Ray- 
mond D. Salman and Michael J. Mattioli 
participated in meetings of the Division of 
School Psychologists at the annual conven- 
the 
sociation in Washington, D. C.. 
28-31. 

As a 


“Supervision of 


tion of American Psychological As- 


\ugust 


the 


Psychologists,” 


panelist on 
School 
Dr. Sivers described and discussed various 
the State 


ment’s role as adviser, supervisor 


symposium, 


aspects of Education Depart- 
and 
regulator. 

Mr. Salman. a member of the Commit- 
tee on Educational Research. met with that 
formulate a 


committee to program for 


educational 
Plans 


were made for the organization of work- 


stimulating and conducting 


research by school psychologists. 
shops and other channels for reporting 
research in education. 

Mr. Mattioli participated in the meet- 
ing of the Committee on the Reconsidera- 
tion of School Psychologist Functions. As 
a consequence of this committee meeting. 
the School 


authorized publication of a report of the 


Division of Psychologists has 
functions of the school psy hologist. 
Topics in other meetings attended in- 
cluded school psychological services pro- 
grams for the gifted and for the mentally 
retarded and criteria for the selection of 


school psychologists for training. 





Workshop on Mentally Retarded Held 


The first of a series of workshops to be 
the State for 
teachers of mentally retarded children was 
held at the North Colonie Central School. 
Albany 


sored by 


conducted throughout 


County, on October 21. 
the for 
Children, the workshop attracted 50 area 


Spon- 
Bureau Handicapped 
teachers. 

Demonstration — teachers Mrs. 
Harriet Moore, Delhi Central School: Mrs. 
Freida Smith, Syracuse Public Schools. 
Gerald Frisbie, Gloversville Public 
Schools. Charles D. Becker, John P. 


Armstrong and Salvatore A. Tavormina, 


were 


and 


associates in the Bureau for Handicapped 
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the 


consultants. 


Children. 


workshop and also acted as 


planned and organized 

The workshops are intended to provide 
assistance to classroom teachers not pres- 
ently receiving help from a special educa- 
tion supervisor in their local communities 
and to give inservice training to teachers 
who are entering the rapidly growing field 
of special class teaching for the first time. 

Emphasis is placed on the development 
of techniques and methods of teaching as 
well as on the organization and develop- 
ment of appropriate curriculum materials 
for use in special classes for children who 


are mentally retarded. 
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British Paleontologist Visits Museum 


FOSSIL RESEARCH: 


Dr. Michael R. House, second from left, British paleontologist of the 


University of Durham, England, compares New York State ammonoid with one from Great 


Britain. 


F. Kilfoyle, curator (paleontology); Lawrence 


Dr. Michael R. House of the University 
of Durham, England, visited the Museum 
and Science Service of the State Education 
Department early this fall to study the 
of 


The Museum collection contains 


Museum’s collection Devonian am- 
monoids. 


some of the best specimens in the country. 


The British the 


United States on a Commonwealth Fellow- 


paleontologist is in 


to study ammonoids, 


300,000,000 - year - old 


ship for a year 
the 


Devonian specimens. 


particularly 
Ammonoids are an- 
Dr. 


House’s knowledge of European Devonian 


cient relatives of the Pearly Nautilus. 
ammonoids and his investigations in the 
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Personnel of the State Museum and Science Service with him are, from left, Clinton 


\. Rickard and Donald W. 


Fisher, scientists. 


United States will enable him to compare 
relationships between the species of North 
America and Europe, thereby making 
available a more precise intercontinental 


rocks. 


Accompanied by State Museum scien- 


correlation of Devonian 


tists, Dr. House later examined part of the 
of New York. 
is visiting universities and 
the United States to 
study their collections. He will return to 
Albany after the first of the year to make 
a more detailed study of the Museum’s 


Devonian section eastern 
Currently he 


other museums in 


collection of Devonian ammonoids before 


returning to England. 
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Natural History Representatives Meet 


Nat- 


ural History Museums located throughout 


Representatives of 22 prominent 


the United States and Canada attended the 
Second of Re- 
search Museums of Natural History held 
in Albany on October 13-14. 

The State Education Department and 


Conference of Directors 


the New York State Museum and Science 
this 


gathering. with Dr. William 


Service were hosts for important 
N. Fenton, 
State 


serving as 


Assistant Commissioner for the 
Museum and Science Service, 
general chairman. 

The Albany conference was made possi- 
ble by a grant to the Board of Regents 
from the National Science Foundation to 


enable the scientists to consider policies 


and procedures for allocating funds for 


new facilities and rehabilitating existing 


facilities. Other questions the visiting 
scientists considered were the present and 
future purposes of research in museums of 
natural history and a possible reorganiza- 
tion of the Directors of Natural History 
Museums to render advice in the future. 
Speakers included Dr. M. 
Netting of the Carnegie Museum; Dr. H. 
Radclyffe Roberts of the 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Steere of the New York Botanical 
Garden: Dr. Arnold B. Grobman, of the 
Florida State Museum, and Dr. Robert C. 
Miller, of the 


Sciences, San Francisco. 


Graham 


Academy of 


California Academy of 





Nigerian Entomologist 
Roger Ward Crosskey 


of Nigeria, a 
World Health Organization Fellowship 
holder, visited New York State in Octo- 
blackfly 


entomologists 


ber to study control methods 


worked out by who are 
members of the Biological Survey, State 
Museum and Science Service. 

Pr. D. L. 


and Dr. Hugo Jamnback, entomologist in 


Collins, State entomologist, 


the State Science Service. conducted the 
visitor from Nigeria on an inspection of 
some of the control projects under way in 
New York. 
sand square miles in the State where the 
blackfly 


Dr. Collins and Dr. Jamnback are regu- 


There are now about a thou- 
methods developed by 


control 


larly practiced and the same methods are 
widely used in other parts of the world. 
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Nursing Conference Series 

The problems of nursing and the need 
for educating nurses in the State of New 
York were discussed with nurses, physi- 
cians and interested citizens at a series of 
four conferences sponsored this fall by the 
Education Department. 

All four conferences were conducted by 
Regent Dominick F. Maurillo, M. D., of 
Brooklyn, who is also chairman of the 
Board of Regents Nurse Resources Study 
Group, which has recently completed a 
statewide survey on inactive nurses and a 
study of nursing school facilities. 

Meetings were-held at the State Educa- 
tion Building, Albany; Hunter College, 
New York City; The University of Buffalo, 
and Broome Technical Community Col- 


lege, Binghamton. 
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Gordon E. Van Hooft Named Chief 


| Peper E. VAN HOOFT WAS PERMA- 
nently appointed Chief of the Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Development by 
Commissioner Allen on September 11. In 
the State Education Department and the 
Bureau for the past seven years, he has 
served as acting chief since October 1957. 

The new bureau chief entered the De- 
partment in September 1951 as an assist- 
ant in secondary curriculum development. 
Advanced to acting associate in July 1955, 
he received his permanent appointment in 
that capacity that September. 

Prior to coming to the Department, he 
had taught science in upstate secondary 
schools for over 13 years and had experi- 
ence in audiovisual aids, coaching and 
recreation. His background includes such 
experience in Middlesex Valley Central 
School, Rushville, High 
School, Rochester, besides teaching science 


and_ Brighton 
at East High Evening School in the same 
city. At Brighton High School, he was 
head of the 
director of audiovisual aids. 

A native of Phelps, Mr. Van Hooft holds 


a bachelor of arts degree from Hobart 


science department and 


College and a master’s degree in education 
He is 
the coauthor of two science textbooks, Our 
We Use It and 


Physics, A Basic Science, as well as the 


from the University of Rochester. 
Environment and How 


author of numerous articles in science 


journals. His memberships include the 
Science Teachers Association of New York 
State, National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, New York State 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
the New York State Mathematics 


Teachers Association. 


Association for 


and 
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Peter Muirhead on Leave 


Peter P. Muirhead, Chief of the Bureau 
of Examinations and Testing, has been 
granted an eight months’ leave of absence, 
effective October 15, from the State Edu- 
cation Department. During that period he 
will serve as Chief of the National Defense 
Student Loan Section in the Division of 
Higher Education of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Muirhead will 
administer one of the programs set up 
under the National Defense Education Act. 
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Francis E. Griffin Honored with Degree 


WRANCIS E. GRIFFIN, CHIEF OF THE 
I Bureau of Rural Administrative Serv- 
ices in the State Education Department, 
received an honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters during the annual 
Founders’ Day activities at Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, in October. 

Except for a year of graduate work at 
Yale University in 1942-43, Mr. Griffin 
has been continuously in the Department 
since 1931, when he entered State service 
as supervisor in rural education. In his 
present capacity, he has engineered much 
of New York State’s 
organization which has quickened the pace 


school district re- 


toward centralization. Conferring of the 
degree of doctor of humane letters was due 
largely to recognition of his national 
leadership in reorganization. 


Harold V. 


schools, Oneonta, presented the citation 


Hager. superintendent of 


on Mr. Griffin to Hartwick College Presi- 


dent Miller A. F. Ritchie. He said in 
part: 

The leadership and influence of Francis 
Griffin have been far reaching. Simple to 


state, not simple to achieve, he has assisted the 
school voters in over 200 communities of New 
York State (with the support of State policy) 
to form enlarged school districts. Such action 
has been and is held the key to an improved 
quality of education for the youth of our State. 


More than 4,000 small, ineffective school dis- 


tricts have been dissolved by his aid. More 
than 200 centralized or consolidated districts 
have been formed. His contribution in con- 


solidating 13 fringe school districts with the 
City of Oneonta in 1957 to create our enlarged 
city school district is certain to improve the 
for Oneonta boys and 


quality of education 


girls. His services as consultant and lecturer 
have been in demand nationwide by agencies 
S. Office of Education 


Yale and 


which range from the U. 
to visiting instructorships at other 


universities, 





DEGREE CEREMONY: 


Miller A. F. Ritchie, right. 
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Francis E. Griffin, Chief of Bureau of Rural Administrative Sery- 
ices, receives honorary degree of doctor of humane letters from Hartwick College President 


Harold V. Hager, Oneonta superintendent of schools, center. 
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Department Staff Changes 

Recent staff changes in the Education 
Department include: 

Jean L. Connor received a permanent 
promotion as associate library supervisor 
effective August 20. 

FLORENCE E. HaRSHE was permanently 
promoted as associate librarian effective 
August 20. 

RicHMoND C. YouNG received a perma- 
nent promotion as associate in educational 
plant planning effective September 22. 

ADAM J. SZABEIT received a permanent 
promotion as senior mechanical engineer 
effective September 30. 

Cart W. Zen 
pointed professor 
effective October 9. 


was permanently ap- 


(industrial education) 


Attendance Unit Staff 

Henry R. Kunze and Louis J. Pasquini, 
assistants in the Attendance Unit, Bureau 
of Guidance, were panel participants at 
the annual convention of the International 
Association of Pupil Personnel Workers 
in Detroit in October. 





Raphael Simches Honored 
Raphael Simches, associate in education 
of the handicapped, Bureau for Handi- 
fellow in 
Association on Mental 
The given Mr. 
Simches is “in recognition of meritorious 


field of 


capped Children, was made a 
the American 
Deficiency. citation 
contributions in the mental 


deficiency.” 





COMMISSIONER ALLEN, 


Curriculum Development and Industrial Teacher Training, congratulate Henry L. 


right, and C. Thomas Olivo, left, Chief, Bureau of Vocational 
Amonette, 


an assistant in private trade school administration, who has retired after 30 years of service. 
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of boating, he started working at the age of 14 as a deckhand on Hudson 
River excursion boats during school vacations. Later he was first mate 
and then captain of the Julia Safford, one of the boats of the old Troy- 
Albany line. Those were the days, Al says. when a “dollar was a 
dollar.” and, with fewer automobiles and a slower pace of living “ we 
had time to enjoy the things we had.” He recalls how passengers used 
to like stopping off at Lagoon Island, midway hetween Troy and Albany. 
where there were rides and concessions and picnic areas. In the 1920's 
Al was first mate on the steamer Clermont operating between Bear 
Mountain and New York City. Part of his job was describing points 
of interest along the way over the public address system. He worked 
for a while with a summer excursion line running between the Battery 
and Steeplechase Pier, has been captain of a State canal boat stationed 
at Waterford, has worked on tugs traveling between New York and the 
Great Lakes, and has even spent several happy vacations working as a 
replacement on a river boat. 

Al has vivid memories of his life as a seaman. He'll never forget. 
for example, the foggy day in June 1938 when the coastal steamer 
{cadia was in collision with the excursion steamer Mandalay off Fort 
Hamilton. The Hook Mountain, on which Al was serving as first mate, 
sped to the scene and took up 10 passengers. And only three days later 
they rescued four teen-agers whose sailboat had capsized. 

Just before coming to the Education Department Al was working 
as first mate aboard a power barge transporting grain between Oswego 
and the Port of Albany. And summer before last he worked evenings 
and weekends as captain of the Tango, a sightseeing motorboat carry- 
ing passengers on a tour of the Mohawk River from the Van Curler 
Hotel in Schenectady to Lock 7 and return. 

During World War II he was attached to the Seabees and saw 
service in the Aleutians and the Panama Canal Zone. Naturally enough. 
his favorite hobby is collecting pictures and information about the old 
Troy-line steamboats and other Hudson River boats. And he can spin 
some wonderfully interesting tales about the days long ago when those 
boats reigned on the river. 

Al has four children, three of whom live in the Albany area. His 
youngest daughter is a Carmelite nun in Chicago. In addition, he has 
six grandchildren, and this wide experience with youngsters may explain 
his success with those who visit the Education Building. 

Indeed all his experience in dealing with people has helped to 
make Al a good public relations agent, one of the many Department 
employees who provide the responsible, safe. considerate service on 


which sound organization depends. 





How Well Do You Know 


ALBERT J. LAWTON ¢ 


In presenting this sketch of Al Lawton we pay tribute to the entire 
group of employees of the Building and Grounds Maintenance 
Section whose efficient work contributes so much to the smooth 
functioning of the State Education Department. The courtesy and 
helpfulness of these men and women are sincerely appreciated not 
only by the Department staff of approximately 1,900 members but 
also by the more than 100,000 visitors who yearly come to the 
Education Building and to the other Department offices scattered 
throughout the city of Albany. 


() NE OF THE FIRST PERSONS A VISITOR TO THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

may encounter is Al Lawton, elevator operator in the Education 
Building since 1948. It will be a happy meeting because, with his 
cheerful smile and genuine good humor, Al knows how to make people 
feel welcome. It will also be 
a helpful meeting because Al 
has a fund of information 
about the Department and 
knows Department personnel. 
(He is constantly boosting 
the morale of fellow workers 
with his astounding mem- 
ory for names and his gay 
ereeting. ) 

It’s a big public relations 
job, this business of serving 
the numerous visitors to 
whom the Department is 
host each year. The teachers 
and school administrators 
arrive to consult with De- Wad © Ceaeen 
partment officials. Scholars 
and students come to use the facilities of the State Library. School 
children and sightseers by the thousands come to see the library exhibits 
in the Rotunda, to examine the architecture of the building and to view 
the wonders of the State Museum. 

Al tells of strange cargo carried at times on the Department ele- 
vators as junior paleontologists appear with their fossil finds, and 
amateurs in various fields of science bring everything from snakes and 
snapping turtles to rare rocks and plant specimens to present to 
Museum scientists as gifts or for identification. 

However, transporting people and goods is an occupation with 
which Al is thoroughly familiar. A native Albanian and always fond 
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